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on the strength of this that the final Critical position is not trans-
cendental idealism but some form of phenomenalism.1
I believe Kant would have agreed that such an account did
justice to his view as far as positive or constitutive thought is
concerned. He might perhaps even have accepted it if pure reason
had been his only interest, though he would certainly have pro-
tested against any dogmatic phenomenalism, that is, against any
view which claimed to prove that belief in the existence of unknow-
able things in themselves was either foolish or unreasonable. But
pure reason was not his only interest, and it is clear that, even if
he had gone farther than he did in admitting the hypothetical
character of things in themselves, it was impossible for him with-
out utterly destroying his own theological and moral position to
allow the existence of God and of the self as metaphysical realities,
even to be called into question. Certainly the evidence for such
existence was provided by practical, not pure reason, but it was
essential to maintain that the latter at least could not show the
beliefs demanded by the former to be logically untenable. Now
the arguments against the existence of God and the self are from
Kant's point of view at least as strong as those against the existence
of non-empirical objects, and it is therefore not surprising that his
belief in the latter was rather more lively than strict logic required.
In addition to this, however, his historical approach to the problem
of noumena and phenomena made it natural for him to take a
somewhat different view from that of his critics, and, as it seems
to me, allowed him to avoid at least one trap into which both
Berkeley (as Kant understood him) and Hume had previously
fallen.
As we have seen already, Kant took for granted as his starting-
point the existence of a plurality both of selves and of objects. His
inquiry in the Critique of Pure Reason was into the nature and
extent of the knowledge which the former could have both of the
latter and of themselves. His conclusion was that knowledge was
possible a priori, not of objects or of selves as such, but only of
.them as appearances in space and time. The question then
becomes, ' Should he, on reaching this conclusion, have admitted
that his initial assumption was incorrect ?' This, after all, is what
Berkeley had previously done as regards physical objects (though
his notion of God as the ultimate ground of sense-data made his
1 Cf. especially the views developed in Prof. Norman Kemp Smith's Commentary
and in Cohen, Kant's Theorie der Erfahrung.